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" On the south side of the yard, and at right angles
to the big hut, is a smaller hut of far inferior construc-
tion, which ... is used as a lumber-room, or rather as a
tool-room, for keeping the implements of husbandry. . . .
In the verandah of this little hut is placed the dkenki>
or rice-husking pedal. From this circumstance the little
hut is called the Dhenkisala.

" In the south-east corner of the yard, and at right
angles to the Dhenkisala, is another hut of somewhat
better construction, in which Gayarama (Badan's brother)
sleeps, and a verandah which serves the purpose of a
kitchen. . . . The only other hut on the premises is the
cow-house, . . . situated to the north of the yard, nearly
parallel to the big hut. . . . The eastern side of the
premises opens on a tank." *

As the houses differ, the Hindu family system is, if
possible, more unlike anything that prevails amongst us.
It is a patriarchal system pure and simple. How long
it has been in vogue it is impossible to say, but it was
probably brought with the Aryan immigrants from their
home in Central Asia. It has all the force of a religious
institution. "Religion shaped itself according to the
wishes of the legislator, and thus what was intrinsically
useful became a legal and religious institution of the
land." And it is interesting to see that sacred texts are
found to support a system which, but for this, would
long ago have passed away. The text of Manu, which
is held to teach authoritatively on this subject, is the
following: " Three persons, a wife, a son, and a slave,
are declared by law to have in general no wealth of
their own ; the wealth which they may earn is regularly
acquired for the man to whom they belong." And
Narada, another authority, declares of a son: <( He is of

* " Bengal Peasant Life," p. 28.